THE ARROW 
In the Theatre there lies the spiritual seed and kernel of national poetic and 
national moral culture. No other branch of Art can ever truly flourish or 


ever aid in cultivating the people until the Theatre's all-powerful assistance 
has been completely recognised and guaranteed.—W AGNER 


No. 5 AUGUST 25th, 1909 


THE SHEWING-UP OF BLANCO POSNET. 


STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTORS. 


On Sunday night the following explanation was issued on behalf 
of the — Theatre Company: | 


The statement communicated to certain of Saturday’s papers makes the 
following explanation necessary : 


- During the last week we have been vehemently urged to withdraw Mr. 
Shaw’s play, which-had already been advertised and rehearsed, and have 
refused to do so. We would have listened with attention to any substantial 
argument; but we found, as we were referred from one well-meaning per- 
sonage to another, that no one would say the play was hurtful to man, 
woman or child. Each said that someone else had thought so, or might 
think so. We were told that Mr. Redford had objected, that the Lord | 
‘Chamberlain had objected, and that, if produced, it would certainly offend 
excited officials in London, and might offend officials in Dublin, or the law 

Officers of the Crown, or the Lord Lieutenant, or Dublin society, or 
Archbishop Walsh, or the Church of Ireland, or “ rowdies up for the Horse 
Show,” or newspaper editors, or the King. 


In these bewilderments and shadowy opinions there was nothing to cnn 

- our conviction (which is also that of the leading weekly paper of the Lord 

Lieutenant’s own party), that so far from containing offence for any 

sincere and honest mind, Mr. Shaw’s play is a high and weighty argument 

- upon the working of the Spirit of God in man’s heart, or to show that it is 

not a befitting thing for us to set upon our stage the work of an Irishman, 

who is also the most famous of living dramatists, after that work had been 
silenced in London by what we believe an unjust decision. 


One thing, however, i is plain enough, an issue that swallows up all else, 
and makes the merit of Mr. Shaw’s play a secondary thing. If our patent | 
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is in danger, it is because the decisions of the English Censor are being 

brought into Ireland, and because the Lord Lieutenant is about to revive j 
on what we consider a frivolous pretext, a right not exercised for 150 ie 
years, to forbid, at the Lord Chamberlain’s pleasure, any play produced = 
in any Dublin theatre, all these theatres holding their patents from him. E 


- \ Weare not concerned with the question of the English censorship, now : 
being fought out in London, but we are very certain that the conditions - : 1 
of the two countries are different, and that we must not, by accepting the e. | 

_ English Censor’s ruling, give away anything of the liberty of the Irish | LE 

_ theatre of the future. Neither can we accept, without protest, the revival y 
of the Lord Lieutenant’s claim at the bidding of the Censor or otherwise. : 
The Lord Lieutenant is definitely a political personage holding office from mag | 
the party in power, and what would sooner or later grow into a political ee 
censorship cannot be lightly accepted. : : 


W. B. YEATS, Managing Director. 
A. GREGORY, Director and Patentee. 


ABBEY THEATRE, August 22nd, 1909. 


ot ot 


an The Managing Director of the Abbey Theatre has received a 
letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw, dated August 22nd, which 
contains the following passage: 


: “To-day the papers have arrived . . . Youcan makea further state- 
ment to the Press, that since the last statement Lady Gregory has written 
to me, pointing out that a certain speech was open to misconstruction, and 
that I immediately re-wrote it much more strongly and clearly; con- 

sequently the play will now be given exactly as by the author, without 
concessions of any kind to the attacks that have been made upon it, except 
that to oblige the Lord Lieuteriant, I have consented to withdraw the 
word ‘immoral’ as applied to the relations between a woman of bad at 
character and her accomplices. In doing so I wish it to be stated that I | 7 
still regard these relations as not only immoral but vicious; nevertheless, — iba 
as the English Censorship apparently regards them as delightful and 
| exemplary, and the Lord Lieutenant does not wish to be understood as ft ea 
2 ‘contradicting the English Censorship, I am quite content to leave the roe 
relations to the unprompted judgment of the Irish people. Also, I have | : 
consented to withdraw the words, ‘ Dearly beloved brethren,’ as the Castle fee) 
fears that they may shock the nation. For the rest, I can assure the Lord | iw 
Lieutenant that there is nothing in the other passages objected to by the 7 
English Censorship that might not have been written» by the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, and that in point of consideration for the religious 
' beliefs of the Irish people, the play compares very favourably indeed with 
the Coronation Oath.” 7 


| 

| 


THE NATION ON BLANCO POSNET. 


WE have often spoken in these columns of the condition of the 
British drama and the various ways of mending it. But there 
is one of its features, or, rather, one of its disabilities, as to 
which some present decision must clearly be taken. That is the 
power of the Censorship to warp it for evil, and to maim it for 
good. There can be no doubt at all that this is the double 
function of the Lord Chamberlain and his office. The drama 
that they pass on and therefore commend to the people is a 
drama that is always earthly, often sensual, and occasionally 
devilish ; the drama which they refuse to the people is a drama 
that seeks to be truthful, and is therefore not concerned with 
average sensual views of life, and that might, if it were. 
encouraged, powerfully touch the neglected spheres of morals 
and religion. As to the first count against the Censorship there 
is and can be no defence. Habemus confitentem reum. The 
man who would pass “ Dear Old Charlie”’ would pass anything. 
He has bound himself to tolerate the drama of Wycherley and 
Congreve, of which it is a fairly exact and clever revival, suited 
to modern hypocrisy as to ways of expression, but equally 
audacious in its glorification of lying, adultery, mockery, and 
light-mindedness. 

The case on the other count is, we think, sufficiently made out 
by the Censor’s refusal to license Mr. Bernard Shaw’s one-act 
play, “The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet.” It is fair to the 
Censor to explain the grounds of his refusal. Mr. Shaw has 
been good enough to let the editor of this paper see a copy both . 
of his drama and of the official letter refusing a “ licence for 
representation ” unless certain passages were expunged. There 
were two such passages. On the second Mr. Shaw assures us 
that no difficulty could have occurred. It raised a question of 
taste, on which he was willing to meet Mr. Redford’s views. It 
seems to us outspoken rather than gross, but as it was not the 
subject of controversy we dismiss it, and recur to the critical 
point on which Mr. Shaw, considering—and, in our view, rightly 
consideripg—that the heart and meaning of his play were at 
issue, refused to give way. In order that we may explain the 
quarrel, it is necessary to give some slight sketch of the 
_ character and intention of “ The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet.” 
We suggest as the simplest clue to its tone and atmosphere 
that it reproduces in some measure the subject and the feeling 
of Bret Harte’s “ Luck of Roaring Camp.” It depicts a coarse 
and violent society, governed by emotions and crude wants 
rather than by principles and laws, a society of drunkards, 
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lynchers; duellists at sight, and, above all, horse-stealers—in 
other words, a world of conventionally bad men, liable to good 
impulses.. The “hero” is something of a throw-back to Dick 
Dudgeon, of the “ Devil’s Disciple”; that is to say, he is reck- 
less and an outcast, who retains the primitive virtue of not lying 


The scene of the play is a trial for horse-stealing. Blanco isa Ag 
nominal—not a real—horse-stealer, that is to say, he has com- OF 
mitted the sin which a society of horsemen does not pardon. | 
He has run away with the Sheriff’s horse, believing it to be his 

brother’s, and taking it on account of a fraudulent settlement 

of the family estate. A man of his hands, he has yet allowed 

himself to be tamely captured and brought before a jury of 

lynchers. Why? Well, he has been upset, over-taken, his plan 

of life twisted and involved out of all recognition. On his way 

with the horse, a woman met him with a child dying of croup. 

She stopped him, thrust the sick child on to the horse, and 
“commandeered” it for a ride to the nearest doctor’s. The 

child has thrust its weak arms round his neck, and with that 

touch all the strength has gone out of him. He gives up the 

horse and flies away into the night, covering his retreat from 

this new superior force with obscene curses, and surrendering, 

dismounting, dazed, and helpless, to the Sheriff when the posse 

comitatus catches him. 


Thenceforward two opposing forces rend him, and make life 

unintelligible and unendurable while they struggle for his soul. | 

Dragged into the Sheriff’s court, he is prepared to fight for his 

neck with the rascals who sit in judgment on him, to lie against 

| them, and to browbeat them. Unjust and filthy as they are, 

z he will be unjust and filthy too. But then there was this 

apparition of the child. What did it mean? Why has it 

| unmanned him? And here it seems to him that God has at | 

| once destroyed and tricked him, for the child is dead, and yet 

his life is forfeit to these brutes. The situation—this sketch of 

| a sudden, ruthless, unintelligible interference with the lives of | ; 
| men—though apparently unknown to the Censor, will. be 

familiar to readers of the Bible and of religious poetry and _ 

prose, and Mr Shaw’s treatment of it could only offend either . 

the non-religious mind or the sincerely, but conventionally, pious 

man who is so wrapt up in the emotional view of religion that 

its sterner and deeper moralities escape him. The literary par- = 

| allels will at once occur. Browning chooses the subject in e- 

; “ Pippa Passes,” and in the poem in which he describeshowthe 

i strong man who had hemmed in and surrounded his enemy yy 

suddenly found himself stayed by the arm that came across” 
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and saved the wretch “ont vengeance. Ibsen dwells on this 
divine thwarting and staying power in “ Peer Gynt,” and it is, 
of course, the opening theme of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” As 
it presents itself to a coarse and reckless, but sincere, man he 
deals with it in coarse but sincere language—the language 
which the Censor refuses to pass. Here is the offending pass- 
age, which occurs in a dialogue between Blanco and his 


drunken hypocrite of a brother :— 


BLANCO: Take care, Boozy. He hasn't finished with you yet. He 
always has a trick up his sleeve. ; 

- ELDER DANIELS: Oh, is that the sm 2 to speak of the Ruler of the 
Universe—the great and almighty God ? 
BLANCO: He’sasly one. He’sa meanone. He lies low hee you. 
He plays cat and mouse with you. He lets you run loose until you 
think you’re shut of Him; and then when you least expect it, He’s 
got you. 
ELDER DANIELS: Speak more respectful, Blanco— more reverent. 


BLANCO: Reverent! ., Who taught you your reverent cant? Not 
your Bible. It says, “ He cometh like a thief in the night ”—aye, 
like a thief—a horse-thief. And its true. That’s how He caught me 
and put my neck into the halter. To spite me because I had no use 
for Him—because I lived my own life in my Own way, and would 
have no truck with His “ Don’t do this,” and “ you musent do that,” 
and “ You’ll go’ to hell if you do the other.” I gave Him the go-bye, 
and did without Him all these years. But He caught me out at last. 
The laugh is with Him as far as hanging goes 


Now, let us first note the incapacity of the critic of such an 
outburst as this to think in terms of the dramatic art—to divine 

the état d’ame of the speaker, and to recognise the method, and, 
- within bounds, the idiosyncracy of the playwright. But havin 

regard to all that the Censor has done and all that he has left 
undone, let us also mark his resolve to treat as mere blasphemy 
on Mr. Shaw’s part the artist’s endeavour to depict a rough 
man’s first consciousness of a Power that, selecting Blanco as 
it selected Paul and John Bunyan, threatens to drag him 
through moral shame and physical death, if need be, to life, 
and not to let him go till He has wrought His uttermost pur- 
pose on him. Mr. Shaw naturally makes Blanco talk as an 
American horse-stealer would tall. But how does Job talk of 
God, or the Psalmist, or the Author of the Parables? Nearly 
every one of Blanco Posnet’s railings can be paralleled from 
Job. Listen to this : — 


The tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they that provoke God are 

secure, into whose hand God bringeth abundantly. 

He removeth away the speech of the trusty, and taketh away the 
_ understanding of the aged, 
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He taketh the heart of the chief of the people of the earth, and causeth k 
them to wander in a wilderness where there is no way. ae 
They grope in the dark without light, - He maketh nen to stagger oe 
like a drunken man. 


Know now that God hath overthrown me, and hath inital | me 3 
with His net. 3 
He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, ‘and He hath set dark- 5 
ness in my paths. 3 
He hath destroyed me on every side, and I am —_ and mine hope 
hath He removed like a tree. 


Is this blasphemy? Is not Mr. Shaw’s theme and its expres- 
sion a reflection of Job’s, save that in the one case a bad man 
speaks, and in the other a good one? If the answer is that 
these subjects, these moral and religious relationships, must 
not be treated on the stage, then we reply first that the Censor 
is grossly inconsistent, for he did not veto the entire play, but 
only that passage which most clearly revealed its meaning ; 
secondly, that the licensing of “ Everyman,” and of Mr. Jerome’s 
“The Third Floor Back,” where God appears, not merely as 
an influence on the lives of men, but as a man, sitting at their 
table and sharing their talk, forbids such an hypothesis; and 
thirdly, that if Mr. Redford holds this view, he is convicted of 
opening the drama to horrible mockery of life and sensual tri- 
fling with it, and closing it to those close questionings of its 
purpose, which constitute the main theme of all serious play- 
wrights from Aéschylus to Ibsen. That Mr. Shaw could have 
consented to the omission of the passage we have quoted was 
out of the question. It is vital. The entire play turns on it. 
For when the woman comes into court and tells her story, jit is 
seen that the leaven which works in Blanco’s mind has leavened 
the lump; that the prostitute who is for swearing away his life 
cannot speak, that the ferocious jury will not convict, and the 
unjust judge will not sentence. 

Mr. Shaw had, therefore to fight for his play, and the Censor 
has to come into the open and face the music; to reveal his 
theory of the British drama, artd illustrate his continual practice 
of it; which is to warn off the artist and the preacher, and to 
clear the path for the scoffer and the clown. 


(Reprinted from The Nation, May 29th, 1909, by kind permission of the Editor). 
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THE RELIGION OF BLANCO POSNET. 


Tue meaning of Mr. Shaw's play, as | understand it, is that 
‘natural man, driven on by passion and vain glory, attempts to 
live as his fancy bids him but is awakened to the knowledge of 
God by finding himself stopped, perhaps suddenly, by some- 
thing within himself. This something which is God’s care for. 
man, does not temper the wind to the shorn lamb, asa false 
and sentimental piety would have it, but is a terrible love that 
awakens the soul amidst-catastrophes and trains it by conquest : 
and labour. 
The essential incidents of the play are Blanco’s giving u = 
horse, the harlot’s refusal to name the thief, and the child's ¢ 
death of the croup. Without the last of these Mr. Shaw’s | aS 
special meaning would be lost, for he wants us to understand} eo 
that God’s love will not do the work of the Doctor, or any cg 
work that man can do, for it acts by awakening the intellect — 
and the soul whether in some man of science or philosopher or — 
in violent Posnet. 

W.B.Y. 
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